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*MRS. JENNIE C. MORTON, 

Secbetary, Kentucky Historical, Society. 

On Friday, January 9, 1920, at her residence in Frank- 
fort, Mrs. Jennie Chinn Morton, Regent and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Kentucky State Historical Society, founder 
and editor of the Register, passed away. 

For the last quarter of a century she devoted her life 
to the interests of the Historical Society, and for the last 
seventeen years of this time carried the added responsi- 
bilities of editor-in-chief of the Register. So devoted was she 
to the welfare of the Society that during the long service 
she allowed herself practically no rest or vacation. And 
the end came as she would have wished it, for she was per- 
mitted to spend almost the last hours of her life at the 
work she loved so deeply. She was at her desk in the rooms 
of the Society, busily engaged at her work, on the very day 
before her death. 

Her devotion to the Historical Society was but a mani- 
festation of her love for Kentucky and its history. To the 
gathering and preservation in permanent form of this history 
she devoted an energy and enthusiasm not excelled by that 
of any other KentucMan of her generation. Seventeen bound 
volumes, containing fifty-one copies of the Register and the 
wealth of historical data contained in them, bear testimony 
both to her energy and discriminating judgment. 

In addition to the volumes of the magazines she had 
accumulated a very treasure house of articles connected with 
Kentucky's history, including many valuable portraits and 
Jbusts of Kentucky 's illustrious sons ; battle flags, the famous 
"Burgoyne Cannon," the magnificent portrait of Washing- 
ton, a fine historical library, and many relics which cannot 
be mentioned in this brief article. 

The executive committee of the Society, in a meeting 
following her death, passed the following resolutions: 



* This sketch of the life of Mrs. Morton was compiled largely from the memo- 
rial notices published in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Societj. 
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"Whereas, an all wise God, with that wisdom before 
which we bow in humble submission, has called from her 
labors our beloved and honored Regent and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, 

"Be it resolved, that in her death the Historical Society 
has lost a member and an officer whose loyal and efficient 
service has been the inspiration and the life of the Society 
for the last quarter of a century ; and, 

"Be it further resolved, that the Society regards her 
long years of devoted service as a challenge to increased 
loyalty and service on the part of those who continue the 
work." 

Mrs. Morton was the daughter of Franklin Chinn and 
Anne Bell Chinn, and was born at Bellgrove, the home of 
her father, and grandfather, Dr. Clement Bell, near the Forks 
of Elkhorn, in Franklin County. She was a collateral de- 
scendant of Daniel Boone, and also of the Bryan family of 
Bryan's Station fame in Kentucky history. As Miss Jennie 
Chinn she was famous throughout Central Kentucky for her 
beauty, sparkling wit and musical talent. She was married 
in 1860 to John C. Morton of Hartford, Ky. On the death 
of her husband in December of the same year, 1860, she re- 
turned to Bellgrove and for a number of years made her 
home with her father. In the late seventies she moved to 
Frankfort, making her home with her brother, Franklin 
Chinn. 

A few years after moving to Frankfort she and Miss 
Sally Jackson, her most intimate friend, perfected a joint 
housekeeping arrangement which lasted until Mrs. Morton's 
death. The friendship of these two, running over a period 
of more than forty years without a ripple of discord well 
nigh refutes the theory that there is nothing perfect on this 
earth. No account of Mrs. Morton's life would be complete 
without reference to the beautiful friendship existing be- 
tween her and Miss Jackson. 

After the death of her husband Mrs. Morton cared little 
for the pleasures of society, and turned her talents into 
literary channels. She was a member of Frankfort's famous 
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literary organization, the Lyceum. In thinking of the Lyceum 
at least four names come in mind: J. Stoddard Johnston, 
Henry T. Stanton, Robert Burns Wilson and Mrs. Jennie 
C. Morton. 

From the Lyceum grew the Kentucky Historical Society, 
later known as the Kentucky State Historical Society, and 
it is in connection with this organization that Mrs. Morton 
is best known to Kentuckians; an active member of it from 
its birth, she devoted her time and energies to it for the 
last twenty-five years of her life. For at least ten years 
before the State appropriated a penny for its maintenance, 
together with her loyal friend, Miss Jackson, she kept the 
organization together, and saw it grow and develop until 
the State was forced to recognize its importance in the gath- 
ering of valuable historical data and relics. During all these 
years before the State came to the rescue she and Miss Jack- 
son financed the Society out of their private funds; begin- 
ning in 1903 the publication of The Register, a historical 
magazine founded by Mrs. Morton and of which she was 
editor until her death. 

She was elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Historical 
Society in 1906, when the legislature made a small annual 
appropriation for its maintenance, and was re-elected each 
year until her death. In 1911 she was elected Regent of the 
Society, which position she also held until her death. The 
value of this Society to Kentucky in the matter of the gather- 
ing and preservation of historical data and relics cannot be 
estimated, and it is but a statement of the facts to say that 
the Society would not be in existence today but for the daunt- 
less spirit of Mrs. Morton, who through the long years before 
the State gave any assistance, kept the organization alive 
out of her love for Kentucky and her pride in its history. 

Her literary talents turned largely to verse, and many 
beautiful poems were the product of her pen. Perhaps the 
most famous of all her poems is "Her Dearest Friend," al- 
though many others are admired for their beautiful rhythm, 
chaste English and delicate sentiment. 
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She was a lifelong and devoted member of the First 
Presbyterian church of this city, and took a deep interest in 
everything that concerned its welfare. An ardent believer 
in the cause of the Confederacy in the Civil War, she retained 
to the last her interest in everything that pertained to the 
glory of the Lost Cause. 

She leaves one brother, Mr. Frank Chinn, of this city, a 
nephew, Mr. Clement Bell Chinn, late captain in the Sanitary 
Department of the United States Army, and nieces, Misses 
Lizzie Hunt and Lucy Chinn, of this city ; Miss Aubyn Chinn, 
of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, of Louisville, 
Mrs. S. W. Carr, of Chicago; Mrs. Jennie C. Floristell, 
Wentzville, Mo.; Mrs. B. E. Pratt, Prairie Grove, Ark., and 
Mrs. J. T. Robinson, Celina, Texas, and while not a relative, 
her devoted friend through many years of companionship, 
Miss Sally Jackson. Mrs. Morton's portrait by Pasquale 
Farina hangs in the Kentucky Hall of Fame. 



CHICAGO PIONEER 

Mrs. Emily Beaubien Le Beau, Died at Aurora, III., 

November 4, 1920. 

Emily Beaubien Le Beau, last of the pioneers who re- 
membered Chicago prior to 1829, died Tuesday, November 4, 
at St. Joseph's home at Aurora, Illinois. She was born at 
Monroe, Michigan, ninety-four years ago, and was the daugh- 
ter of Mark Beaubien, who came to Chicago with his young 
French wife and children in 1827 from Detroit. Her uncle 
was the second white settler of Chicago, then Fort Dearborn. 

Her father built the first frame house in Chicago, and, in 
1829, the first hotel, the " Eagle.' ' 

"As my father immediately became known for his hos- 
pitality and love of gaiety among the early settlers and the 
army people, who were there to protect us against the In- 
dians," said Mrs. Le Beau one day in reminiscence, "he 
was approached by the young soldiers and a number of set- 
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tiers and asked to have 'a grand party' in his parlor, the 
only large room in the settlement. 

"My father played the violin and loved to see the young 
folks dance. The soldiers brought flags and decorated the 
whitewashed walls of the living room. The bright colors 
were reflected in the large mirror over the fireplace. Before 
the guests arrived a young soldier sketched a portait of Gen- 
eral Washington on the wooden floor of the room." 

A love letter of quaint, old-fashioned diction, written in 
1846 by Miss Beaubien to her suitor, Robert Le Beau, is in 
the Chicago Historical Society and recently was read by the 
guests at a meeting. The letter "reads more like a judge's 
letter than a young girl's love note," a friend said. 

As Mrs. Le Beau grew older, her beauty attracted note 
and she was generally recognized as one of the belles of Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. Le Beau was a member of the Chicago Historical 
Society, whose volumes contain her biography. 

In 1875 Mrs. Le Beau left Chicago for Corpus Christi, 
Texas, where she lived until she returned to Aurora in 1912. 



ANDREW J. LOVEJOY 

of Harlem, Illinois 

Andrew J. Lovejoy was among the prominent represen- 
tatives of the agricultural and livestock interests of Winne- 
bago County. His beautiful home is located in Harlem Town- 
ship. He was born on this farm, December 5, 1845, and was 
a son of Nathan J. and Harriet Eliza (Piatt) Lovejoy. His 
parents were married at Tremont, Tazewell County, 111., in 
1844, the father having come from Sanbornton, N. H., in 
1836, while the mother came from New York City. 

Andrew J. Lovejoy received his education in the dis- 
trict schools of Harlem township, and passed- his boyhood on 
the home farm, on which he resided until he was twenty-one 
years of age. He then took a position with a wholesale house 
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and sold goods for about twenty-five years, but finally re- 
turned to agricultural pursuits, buying the farm on which 
he was born. Here he developed an excellent property, with 
fine improvements of the most modern character. Always a 
Republican, Mr. Lovejoy has at various times held important 
posts in public life. He was elected supervisor of Harlem 
Township and served nine years and was then elected a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture of Illinois and served 
in various capacities for twelve years. He was general su- 
perintendent of the State Fair for ten years of this time, and 
was then elected to the Forty-eighth General Assembly as a 
Republican. He has been a director of the International 
Livestock Exposition, at Chicago, for fifteen years and held 
his place on that board until his death. He was president 
of the Rockford Old Line Life Insurance Company, a posi- 
tion which he held from the formation of the company. Mr. 
Lovejoy held many minor offices. He was president of the 
Winnebago County Fair Association at one time, was sec- 
retary of that organization for a period, and president of the 
South Beloit Fair for five years, having always been con- 
nected more or less with work of this nature. His principal 
business, hoover, was the breeding of pure-bred livestock, 
a line in which he had an international trade. His frater- 
nal affiliations were with the Masons and the Elks, and he was 
an attendant of the Methodist Episcopal church, although 
not a member. 

Mr. Lovejoy was married, August 27, 1867, to Miss Eliza 
J. Wyman, of Roscoe, 111., whose parents came to this state 
from New York in the '40s. They have one son, Wyman 
Nathan, born October 8, 1871. 

Mr. Lovejoy died at his home, Harlem, Illinois, November 
20, 1919, age 74 years. 
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MRS. HARRIET E. CLINGMAN 

Chicago Pioneer Dies at the Age of Ninety-one 

Chicago lost one of its earliest residents Thursday, De- 
cember 11, 1919, when Mrs. Harriet E. Clingman died at the 
home of Mrs. E. A. Stedman, 5499 Hyde Park Boulevard. 

Mrs. Clingman 's ninetieth birthday anniversary was 
celebrated last March. Mrs. Clingman arrived at the old 
Fort Dearborn blockhouse in 1835 when she was about seven. 
When she was married to William Clingman who was at one 
time Chicago 's leading clothing merchant, in 1849, she moved 
from her father's home on the present site of the Palmer 
House to a new home on Lake Street. The First Presby- 
terian Church claimed her as a charter member. 

Mrs. Clingman had kept a file of the Chicago Tribune 
ever since the first issue. 



MRS. NANCY GREENLEY 

One of the Oldest Residents in Illinois, Dies 

Mrs. Nancy Greenley, colored, one of the oldest residents 
of Illinois died Wednesday, December 31, in Kankakee, Illi- 
nois at the age of 99 years and 1 month. She was born in 
slavery at Raleigh, N. C, in 1820. She was a great grand- 
daughter of Chief Maypot, famous leader of the Pottawa- 
tomie Indian tribe. She is survived by four daughters and 
one son. Mrs. Alvira Bland, a daughter, resides in Chi- 
cago. 

COLONEL JULIAN EDWARD BUCKBEE 
Dies in California 

Col. Julian Edward Buckbee prominent in Chicago rail- 
road circles and for thirty-six years connected with the land 
department of the Chicago and Northwestern, died at Hermo- 
sa Beach, California, December 29, aged 75. He served 
throughout the Civil War with a Michigan regiment and was 
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at one time post adjutant at Camp Douglas, Chicago. He was 
twice wounded. He was taken prisoner in 1864, but after three 
attempts escaped and returned to his regiment. At the cap- 
ture of Petersburg his regiment was the first troops to enter 
the city and it was he who hung out the first Union flag in 
the city. 

MRS. W. A. AMBERG 

72 Years a Chicagoan, Dies 

Mrs. William A. Amberg said to have been the oldest 
native born resident of Chicago, died November 15, 1919, at 
her home at 1301 North State Street. She was the widow of 
the inventor of the letter file system and was born at Sanga- 
mon and Randolph Streets. She was 72 years old. She is 
survived by three children, John Ward Amberg, Miss Mary 
Agnes Amberg and Mrs. Joseph W. Cremin. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago. Burial at 
Calvary. 

BANCROFT ABBOTT BAILEY 
Dies at the Age of One Hundred and One Years 

Bancroft Abbott Bailey, who remembered Chicago 
eighty-five years ago as a small settlement, died December 8, 
1919, at his home at South Newburg, Vt. He was more than 
101 years old. He first married Almeda Kent, daughter of 
Trumbull Kent, a Congregational minister, moved to a little 
log cabin where the town of Palatine, Illinois is today and 
reared a family of eleven children. He lived with his first 
wife sixty-two years. Two of their children died in infancy. 
Another died at twenty-two, and another, a soldier in the 
Union Army, was killed at Vicksburg. He sent five sons and 
two daughters through college, and his sons became Congre- 
gational ministers. 

At the age of 84 he returned to the home of his childhood 
and married at Lebanon, N. H., Mrs. M. L. Abbott, who was 
then 71 years old. They had lived ever since on the farm of 
his great-grandfather, James Abbott, who took up the place 
in 1783. 
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It was learned through his youngest daughter, Mrs. Mer- 
cy B. Vogel, 65 years old, 2338 Cleveland Avenue, that her 
father never spent a dime on liquor or tobacco, never saw 
the inside of a theater or spent one evening away from his 
family. 

Chicago at the time of the arrival of the Bailey's, was a 
village of about 500. Indians lived in the groves near by, 
frequently coming into the settlement to the general grocery 
store. 

Besides Mrs. Vogel, Mr. Bailey is survived by four other 
children, the Eev. E. D. Bailey, 72 years old, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
The Eev. E. K. Bailey, 74 years old, Oxford, Neb.; the Rev. 

A. J. Bailey, 77 years old, Seattle, Wash., and Mrs. Celestia 

B. Thompson, 80 years old, also of Oxford, Neb. 



DEATH OF GEORGE SINCLAIR 

Old Settler of Chicago 

George Sinclair, one of Chicago's oldest settlers, died 
January 14, at his home 4327 Berkeley Avenue. Mr. Sin- 
clair was a retired capitalist. He came to Chicago on the 
brig Illinois from Buffalo when he was 15 months old. Fer- 
nando Jones who came to Chicago on the same boat, carried 
him ashore. That was May 25, 1835. 

Mr. Sinclair would have been 86 years old on February 
4. He is survived by a widow who was Barbara Reid and 
two daughters Lucy and Clara. Mrs. Sinclair is said to be 
the oldest living native Chicagoan. 



SIMEON P. SHOPE 

Once Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Iu,inois, 

Dies in Chicago 

Simeon P. Shope, once Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, who was a friend of Stephen A. Douglas 
"the Little Giant,' ' and of Abraham Lincoln, died January 
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23, 1920, at the Lake View Hospital, Chicago- Death was 
caused by injuries suffered in an auto accident several weeks 
ago. Mr. Shope was 85 years old. He lived at 941 Lawrence 
Avenue. He was born in Akron, Ohio, December 3, 1834. 
Was educated in Marseilles, Illinois, taught school, and stu- 
died law. He was admitted to the bar in 1858 and became 
Judge in 1877. 

The Judge was fond of telling stories about Douglas 
and Lincoln. His favorite yarn illustrated the Great Eman- 
cipator's love of a joke. 

One day there came into Judge David Davis' court-room 
a man named Welcome Brown, a shiftless, careless sort of 
lawyer. When he leaned over to speak to the Judge, every- 
body in the room could see a big hole in the seat of his 
trousers. A young law student came up to Lincoln and asked 
him to subscribe for a new pair of pants for Brown. Lin- 
coln looked, then wrote, "I cheerfully contribute to the end 
in view, 25 cents.' ' 

He is survived by three grandchildren, Alice Barrett 
Price of San Diego, California, and George Ray, and Shope 
Kriete of 941 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago. 



HONORARY PALLBEARERS 

At Judge Shope Funeral in Chicago 

Judges Samuel Alschuler, Orrin N. Carter, Jesse Holdom, 
Robert E. Crowe, Richard S. Tuthill, Charles M. Walker, 
Thomas G. Windes, Jesse H. Baldwin, George F. Barrett, 
Theodore Brentano, M. L. McKinley, Bernard P. Barasa and 
Edward F. Dunne, Charles S. Deneen, Maclay Hoyne, Jere- 
miah E. Meddin, Charles W. Peters, John M. Zane, Leonard 
E. Busy, W. W. Gurley, John R. Guillians, Charles L. Ma- 
hony, and James I. Naghter. 

Services were conducted at 2701 North Clark St., by the 
Rev. George P. Magill of Wilmette. Burial was in Lewis- 
town, Illinois, the former home of Judge Shope. 
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DR. A. W. BLACKWELL 
Dies at Carthage, Illinois 

Dr. A. W. Blackwell, formerly of the Chicago Tribune, 
died at Carthage, Illinois, December 11, 1919. Dr. Black- 
well wrote many poems and essays, some of the more noted 
of them being "Friendship" "Hold Fast" and "The Village 
Bell." 



MME. MAUDE POWELL 

Famous Woman Violinist, Native of Illinois, Dies in the 

East 

Maude Powell was regarded by many critics as the 
world's most talented of women Violinists. She was in her 
fifty-second year and had given thousands of concerts in the 
United States and Europe since she first attracted attention 
as a child prodigy in the middle west. She was born in Peru, 
Illinois, and at the age of 13 went abroad to study in Leipsic, 
Paris, and Berlin. Before her return to the United States 
she gave several concerts before royalty in England and Rus- 
sia by command. Her New York debut was made with the 
New York Philharmonic Society when she was 16 years old. 

Mme. Maude Powell collapsed in the middle of her con- 
cert at St. Louis on Thanksgiving night. She hovered be- 
tween life and death for twenty-four hours, but recovered 
and continued her tour. Her illness at that time was diag- 
nosed as acute gastritis. On January 8, at Uniojitown, Pa., 
she suffered a nervous breakdown and died in that city at 
a hotel. She was married in 1904 to H. Godfrey Turner of 
London. She was the niece of Maj. John W. Powell, the fa- 
mous director of the United States Geological Survey. 



